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SIXTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


A radical programme in all respects was that of Monday 
night. “It never rains but it showers,” says the old saw, 
which may well apply to the novelties of the Philharmonic. 
After five concerts with scarcely a new feature, out comes 
the sixth with a new symphony (by a “merus Anglicus,” more- 
over)—a new pianist with two very new fantasias—a new 
singer with a new song (as long as from here to St. Albans) 
—and a couple of new violinists (of new sex for violinists), 
with a new concerto and a new duet! Here we have an abso- 
lute surfeit of novelties—and yet the concert was, on the 
whole, wofully unsatisfactory. We cite the programme as a 
curiosity :-— 

PART I. 

Suvronta 1x C SmarP Minor .. .. 
Battape, “ Des Saengers Fluch,” Herr Pischek, 
piano forte obligato, Mr. Moscheles . es 


G. A. MacraRRen: 


H. Esser. 
L. pe MEYER. 


FantasiA, piano forte, M. Leopold de Maver. 


Recit. “ Crudele,” aria “Non mi dir,’ Madame 
Gras Dorus (Don Giovanni ) 

First MoveMent oF CoNcERTO, violin, Malle. 
Teresa Milanollo; adagio and rondo, Mdlle. 
_ Maria Milanollo .. ie dat ed 


Mozart. 


VIEUXTEMPS. 


PART IL. 


Siyronta in C, No. 1. BEETHOVEN. 


ConcerTANTE, two violins, thé Demstieilies Mila- 
nollo (on airs from Lucia di Lammermoor ) : 

Scene Et Arr, “ Entendez-vous,” Madame Gras 
Dorus (La Concert a la Cour) .. 

Duerto, “ Jetzt Alter,” Herr Pischek out’ Rint 
Oberhoffer (Fidelio) . ‘ BEETHOVEN. 

Overture, Der inate der Geister C. M. von WEBER. 


Leader, Mr. T. Cooke.—Conductor, Mr. Moscheles. 


Of Macfarren’s symphony our opinion is well known. In 
spite of the unprecedented slovenliness of its general execu- 
tion—in spite of the utter want of ensemble—in spite of the 
scrambling of the stringed instruments—in spite of the 
lagging pointlessness of the wind—in spite of the entire ab- 
sence of all energy and feeling—in spite of the many wrong 
notes of the copyist, and the more wrong notes of the orches- 
tra—in spite, to conclude, of a performance which for 
incorrectness, coarseness, and careless apathy, is unpreceden- 
ted even in the annals of the Philharmonic Society—our 


MILANOLLO. 


AUBER. 





high opinion of the work is in nothing diminished. We 
shall not enter now into details which are already familiar to 
our readers, but content ourselves with a summary of our 
original opinion, in few words. The symphony in C sharp 
minor of Macfarren is fully equal as a work of genius and 
art to any symphony by a living composer. That it should 
have been rendered almost unintelligible on the occasion of 
its first public performance in England,* reflects indelible 
disgrace on the institution which has so tardily acknowledged 
its merits—and which, as though to keep its former apathy 
in countenance, has effected its utmost to prejudice the public 
against it. Worthy Philharmonic! Excellent Philharmonic! 
We were gratified to witness the applause bestowed by most 
of the young musicians present on the symphony of their 
talented fellow countryman. At the same time we cannot 
refrain from expressing the shame and regret we experienced 
for the unseemly behaviour of a gentleman, formerly well 
known as the conductor of a musical paper called the Har- 
monicon, who, before the symphony was quite finished, com- 
menced hissing so offensively, as not only to render himself 
ridiculously conspicuous but to annoy many persons in his 
immediate vicinity—who though they may not have liked 
the symphony more than himself, were too regardful of the 
decencies of propriety to express their disapproval in so 
ungentlemanly and so unneccessary a manner. Had any 
movement of the symphony been encored, we should then 
have not questioned the right of the editor of the de- 
funct _Harmonicon, or any other person of severe classical 
taste (acquired by intense study of the works of Blow and 
Tye, and a course of (profitless) counterpoint under Haydn) 
to oppose the call for repetition, in any way customary— 
however we might inwardly have lamented the want of 
courtesy and generosity towards a clever young countryman, 
involved in the act of sibillation. There are surely several 
outer rooms belonging to the Hanover Square building, in 
which the great editor of a defunct work might have con- 
cealed himself until poor Macfarren’s symphony had sighed 
its last note. He was not compelled to listen to it—albeit he 





* The Times is mistaken in asserting that it has been frequently per- 
formed by the Society of British Musicians. It has never been performed, 
and previously to last night the Times could possibly have known nothing 
about it. 
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might have learned considerably more than he ever knew (to 
judge from the Harmonicon style of eriticism) by an attentive 
hearing of a work, to write one bar of which would be a feat 
wholly unparralleled in his own artist-career. It is much 
easier to bully than to act—muceh easier to criticise than to 
compose—much easier to abuse than to emulate by doing 
something better—and the editer of that ancient rotten- 
borough of musical criticism, the Harmonicon, would have 
more benefitted himself and enlightened his harmonic opacity 
by endeavoring to find out what was good in the symphony 
of a young man—whose most infantine efforts would be voted 
by competent judges master-pieces, if compared to anything 
the editor of the Harmonicon ever produced throughout his 
whole life—instead of blindly and stupidly passing a whole- 
sale and grossly expressed condemnation, We are rather 
warm in our expressions, but our initials are attached to the 
end of this article, and we are ready to answer any question 
that may be put to us on the subject. We are moved to 


anger by a double feeling of attached friendship and regard 


for genius, and those who understand us will respect our 
motives and strengthen us by their approval. We wholly 
concur with the musical critic of the Atheneum, who in his 
last paper, zealously reprobates all personalities in controver- 
sies on matters of art—but there are bounds even to the 
courtesy so cleverly espoused by the writer, and we opine 
that a case of wanton injustice and ignorant prejudice like 
the present fully justifies the interference of the press, even at 


the expence of violating a wholesome reserve in regard to | 
the private opinions and actions of particular individuals. As | 


the Harmonicon by this time is pretty nearly forgotten, it 
is not likely that many of our readers will guess to whom 
eur observations are addressed, but we are ready to print the 
gentleman’s name in full, if we find occasion for it. 

The song introduced by Herr Pischek, though rendered 
by that admirable vocalist with wonderful fervor and expres- 
sion, is a thankless, dull, and ineffective composition—tedious 


equally from its excessive length, and its utter lack of melody. | 


It is made up of a succession of meaningless phrases in flat 
and sharp keys rarely employed by composers. Though at 
least a quarter of an hour in duration, there is not the ghost 
of an idea from one end to the other. The splendid singing 
of Herr Pischek, and the masterly handling of an unusually 
difficult pianoforte accompaniment by Mr. Moscheles, won 


applause for the composition to which the merits of its | 


author, Herr Esser, had not the slightest claim. 


Leopold de Meyer made a brilliant debut at the Philhar- 
monic. On his entrance into the orchestra, he was greeted 


with loud and unanimous plaudits, not only from the audi- | 


ence, but from the members of the band. He commenced with 
his Notturno in D flat—a composition well adapted to display 


the grace of his ornaments, and the unrivalled delicacy of | 


his touch. To this succeeded the Lucrezia Borgia fantasia— 
a piece abounding in difficulties of almost impossible achieve- 


ment, while, at the same time, it is varied by passages of 
extreme elegance, demanding @ flexibility and neatness pos- 
sessed by no pianist of the modern school to so great perfec- 
tion as by Leopold de Meyer himself, In this morceau, the 
terrific power, the velocitous execution of octaves, the un- 
precedented grasp of chords widely dispersed, and other 
forcible characteristics of the player, told with tremendous 
effect. A tumultuous encore brought the “ lion-pianist” 
back again into the orchestra, and he gave another version 
of his wonders in the Air Russe, one of his most charac- 
teristic pieces. Perhaps no other pianist in the world, after 
the exhaustion naturally induced by the accomplishment of 
such fearful difficulties as are involved in the Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, could have sat down, with scarcely a minute’s interven- 
tion of repose, to perform, with equal power and mechanical 
perfection, another tour de force, equally extraordinary, like 
the Air Russe. It is certain that, in this particular, Leopold 
de Meyer leaves Liszt, Thalberg, Litolff, and all the romantic 
pianists, in the rear. Such combined strength, certainty, 
delicacy, and refined expression, are unprecedented. The 
Air Russe was received with no less applause than the pre- 
ceding morceau, and the pianist retired amidst a hurricane of 
plaudits. Perhaps Leopold de Meyer is the only pianist on 
record, who, after the performance of an orchestra of seventy 
performers, can play with such immense power as to make 
the audience entirely forget the colossal force of the band. 

Madame Dorus Gras deserves warm commendation for her 
choice of Mozart’s beautiful aria, which she rendered with 
| the utmost purity of expression, and the most perfect vo- 
calism. Her second song, a light and sparkling air, from 
one of the early operas of Auber, displayed her brilliant 
executive powers to great advantage. The usual favors 
were awarded by the audience to this accomplished and 
deservedly popular vocalist. 


The duet from Fidelio was given to perfection hy Pischek 
and Oberhoffer, and received with loud approval. 





The sisters Milanollo made their second appearance in 
| England with great success, Their youth—their sex—their 
| pretty and interesting personal appearance induced even more 
| to the effect than their playing of Vieuxtemps’ elaborate con- 
| certo, which, however, was warmly appreciated and enthusi- 
| astically applauded by the audience. The duet, a bagatelle 


| not without merit, received no less applause. 
To conclude, the first symphony of Beethoven —a work 


| that always charms by its freshness and elan, though a long 
way behind the other symphonies of the great master—and 
the dramatic and splendid overture of Weber, were admi- 
rably executed under the able and zealous superintendence 


of M. Moscheles, the conductor. We regret that we cannot 
afford any thing more than censure for the manner in which 
the accompaniments to Vieuxtemps’ concerto were achieved 
by the band. Nothing could possibly have been worse. In 
one part of the first movement, the whole orchestra was “out” 
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for several bars, and the result was direst confusion. Little 
Teresa Milanollo, however, went on firm as a rock, undaunted 
by the unusual cacophony. We could not but feel for the 
composer, who was present, and whose countenance, so full 
of meaning, expressively indicated the inward torture he 
endured at this scurvy treatment of lis most celebrated con- 
certo. Why are not these things reformed ?— They are 


managed very differently in Paris. 
J. W. D. 





LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
(By an Amateur.) 


Fame and food are the spurs that urge on mankind in the 
race of discovery and invention. Ambition in the quick mind, 
and necessity in the indolent, are the main originators of every 
thing great and useful in life. To them must be attributed the 
progress of art—the march of intellect, the thousand secrets 
called daily into existence from the womb of Nature. Every 
hour discovery and improvement trample down the old-esta- 
blished footmarks; and, man, uncontented still, calls for fur- 
ther change and innovation. What is once known is no longer 
wished for—it brings nothing new nor surprising. That 
faculty, perhaps superstition, of our natures, the love of the 
miraculous is no small incentive to genius. Ambition is a de- 
sire to place ourselves above our fellows, and that desire is 
hatched into life by the expectancy of applause. But to gain 
that applause something new or astonishing must be struck out 
on the anvil. The world’s wide mouth is all agape for the in- 
comprehensible and the impracticable. The Mil admirari, 
although the dogma of fashion, is its imposition, not its feeling. 
The human mind is never so pleased as when presented with 
that which is now considered inexplicable, and was hitherto be- 
lieved impossible. The history of pianoforte playing is the 
history of every mechanical art. The first performer received 
adequate praise for his simple effects. The simple effects 
palled on the ear. Another came, and improved on his prede- 
cessor, and thus it continued link by link, until we find the 
chain almost completed, beginning with the easy, and ending 
with the wonderful. The call for this continuous chain of im- 
provement must be referred to the public taste, and may be 
traced to the times when public concerts were first established, 
and solo performers brought into requisition. Man is a vain 
animal, and vanity is fitlier fed with the roar of lips than the 
thrill of hearts. When a composition or a performance re- 
ceived the hands and “ most sweet voices” of the crowd, the 
author or player rejecting his own judgment, or that of the 
better advised, appealed to the mass alone for approval and de- 
cision. In mixed multitudes the surprising will ever take pre- 
cedence of the sterling. But the judicious may unite both ; 
and, therefore, we find some who have followed and continue 
to follow the public bent, that are not altogether such fools as 
they who work for the few endeavour to establish. We cer- 
tainly owe the perfection of instrumental performing to that 
love of being astonished that sways an audience, and will for 
ever sway them as long as human hearts and human tastes 
differ. What should we have heard of Paganini, were he con- 
demned to an orchestra, to exhibit another's beauties, and at 
the best charm in the exhibition, in place of standing per se, 
called forth by the love of the marvellous, and displaying such 





powers as might well be writ down in the eategory of things 
superhuman? What should we have heard of Leopold de 
Meyer were he drivelled down to a mere pianoforte teacher in 
some continental Hackney or Gravesend, were there no strain- 
ing eyes and gaping mouths to urge him on his miraculous 
career? The mob is a strange beast—but, like other strange 
beasts, his might is great Many-headed and many-horned, he 
sways like a tyrant, and, spite of the hate and opposition of the 
select, he leads and drives at his headstrong will. 

Leopold de Meyer’s pianoforte playing is, indisputably, one 
of the greatest wonders of the age. His terrific power, perhaps 
too often displayed, wins his hearers from that exquisite finish, 
which is, in reality, the chief excellence of his performing. 
But in this superfluity of thunder, he merely succumbs to the 
appetite of the mob, and exhibits his knowledge of humanity. 
The tiniest hand of Beauty cannot sweep the keys with the 
same softness and delicacy when it pleases him. At times, 
indeed, the instrument seems touched by fairy fingers, and his 
music falls on our ears more like an echo than reality. In the 
pianissimo playing we are rapt rather than surprised, and ad- 
mire how the same hand that wields Jove’s bolts, can shoot 
Cupid’s lightest shafts. Like Bottom, “ he can roar you, am 
it were any nightingale.” His precision and celerity are no 
less astonishing. Showers of octaves prestissimo without a 
note missed ; passages varied with the most curious felicity, 
and executed in the most faultless manner ; divisions, scales, 
sequences, cadences, modulations, all hurrying on unconfused 
and unbroken by a single error; the left hand contending for 
masterdom with the right, leaving the mind undecided for this 
or that; a delicate aria introduced scarce palpable to the 
hearing, followed by a battery of notes, that shakes the air like 
a peal of musketry—altogether stultifies description, and takes 
sovereignty from the top of judgment. Such must be heard to 
be understood, and even then amazement forestalls conjecture. 
Leopold de Meyer is intuitively a musician. It is apparent in 
every thing he plays. His harmonies are always masterly, and 
frequently novel and ingenious in the highest degree. If 
he made composition his study, I think he would become>a 
great writer. What I have seen of his in print bears testimony 
to an elegant fancy, and a mind dawning into greatness. I do 
not speak of the compositions he plays in public. These are 
rather displays for his fingers, than cogitations from his brain. 
In conclusion, I think M. Leopold de Meyer a far greater man 
than is generally imagined. He is celebrated all over Europe 
as the greatest pianist of the age, but, unless I am very much 
mistaken, he is infinitely superior to a mere instrumentalist. I 


fear, however, he is the spoiled child of Gaze and Baty og 








A MUSICAL MORNING. 
(From “ The English Gentleman.” ) 


Nothing can be more gratifying to the lover of any art or science 
than those cheerful little conversazioni, where professors, of every grade 
of talent, learn to meet as brothers; and where, totally unfettered by 
restraint, the social, as well as the artistic, qualities of each individual 
can be fully developed. Music, more especially, so pure and unarti- 
ficial in its character, exercises on all a refining and beneficial infiuence ; 
and if one particle of ill-feeling should exist amongst its followers, for 
the sake of the art which they mutually profess, not one moment 
should be lost in rooting it out for ever. Advancing, as tbey invariably 
do, this very desirable object, and linking compusers and instru- — 
mentalists into one common cause, we have always looked upon these ~ 
meetings with the liveliest pleasure, and, with humble ‘endeavours, 
shall ever continue to promote them by every means in our power. 
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A few days ago we received an invitation from Mr. J. W. Davison, 
to spend a morning with him at his rooms in Berners-street, and al- 
though he at the same time, informed us that we should meet almost 
every instrumental artist of note in London, we were certainly unpre- 
pared for the treat which awaited us. On our arrival, in addition to 
the salutation of our host and numerous professional friends, we were 
saluted with a thick cloud of tobacco smoke, which somewhat obscured 
our vision, but we soon got used to the atmosphere, and began to look 
around us. Moustaches undoubtedly carried the day, but the talent 
of the wearers fully warranted their assumption in every case. It 
was indeed an assemblage of artists rarely to be met with. On the 
sofa was seated Sivori, one of the most amiable and liberal of great 
violinists, and by his side was Osborne, a pianist of the true school, 
and an enthusiast in his art. Earnestly engaged in conversation 
round the table, were Rousselot, Drechsler, Vieuxtemps, Sainton, 
Holmes, Dorrell, &c., and many continental instrumentalists smoked 
away at the window, evidently awaiting the musical feast which was 
set forth in the programme. And now Mr. W. Dorrell seated himself 
at the piano forte, and Sainton and Drechsler at the table, and, silence 
being obtained, off they dashed with Macfarren’s trio (No. 3) for 
piano forte, violin, and violoncello; and delightfully they played it, 
too; Sainton’s fine bowing and expressive style charming every body 
present, not excepting, we imagine, the composer himself, who had 
just entered the room, and was standing by his side. We will not 
trust ourselves, on a first hearing, to criticise the several pieces in 
detail, nor should we, indeed, wish to do so at a private matinee, but 
we cannot omit mentioning Mr. W. H. Holmes’s masterly performance 
of Davison’s Tarantella, a most stirring composition, full of beautiful 
harmonies, and characteristic enough to awaken the most delightful 
reminiscences of the country of Tarantellas. We were also exceedingly 
obliged to Mr. Davison for introducing us to a gem of Mendelssohn’s, 
with which, we confess, we had no previous acquaintance. It is an 
air with variations in D major, for piano forte and violoncello, and 
was most charmingly rendered by Davison (piano), and Herr Drechsler 
(violoncello). We were talking to Mr. Wessel, and congratulating 
him both upon his recent marriage and his return to England, when a 
sudden rush was made to the piano forte, and all eyes were turned 
towards a rather stout, and exceedingly prepossessing young man, 
who made his way through the expectant group, and seated himself 
at the instrument: this was Leopold de Meyer. We could see that 
he was preparing for rather warm work, for he tucked up his coat 
sleeves, and deposited his cigar case upon the instrument. All eyes 
were rivetted upon him, and, after a few good humoured jokes, off he 
went; and marvellous indeed was his performance: nothing can 
describe it—it was a whirlwind—a hurricane—not a shower of notes, 
but a perfect storm of sound. We could not criticise it at the time, 
for it fairly took our breath away, and we could only gasp out 
“Wonderful!” Even now, in our calmer moments we have asked our- 
selves whether these extraordinary displays of what may be achieved 
by ten fingers, have really any thing to do with the true and legitimate 
use of the art; but we have chased away the idea, and arrived, by 
degrees, at that Pantheistic state of mind which teaches us to view all 
things as good, and not toZconsider too critically and curiously the 
effect of any isolated specimen. Music is universal; and he who 
insists upon clinging to any one style is too much a sectarian for the 
advanced state of present feeling. Leopold de Meyer, however, is one 
of those pianists who can please or astonish at will ; and his delicate pas- 
sages and tasteful ornaments are unsurpassed by any performer living. 
In the second part, W. S. Bennett’s trio for piano forte, violin, and 
violoncello, was beautifully played by the composer himself, Vieux- 
temps, and Rousselot ; and Osborne’s trio, for the same instruments, 
was chastely interpreted by Osborne, Sivori, and Rousselot : indeed 
finer chamber music, and more perfect execution, we have seldom 
listened to ; and we could not but regret that we have so few oppor- 
tunities of hearing such perfect specimens of the art at the nu- 
merous concerts of the season. We had almost omitted to notice 
the performance of Weber’s sonata in E flat, for clarionet and piano 
forte, which was capitally played by Signor Meyer, and our new 
pianist Mr. Wallace. Just as we were about to depart, Leopold de 
Meyer walked in, and was carried almost in triumph to the piano 
forte; where he performed some more of his wonders, and ended our 
morning most brilliantly. We have not for many a day spent three 
or four hours so pleasantly; and we feel convinced that it is by 
meetings like these that the art will be raised, and talent become 
recognised. We love to see continental professors shaking us warmly 
by the hand, and co-operating, instead of competing, with us. The 
absurd cry of “ patronising foreigners” has been vulgarised by constant 
repetition, and we are beginning to understand that the public will 
always patronise the artist who pleases them most, without regard to 
the particular spot of earth upon which he happened to have been 








born. Let us earnestly hope, therefore, that by acknowledging and 
acting upon this fact, the good feeling which was so apparent at this 
matinee may not only continue to exist, but strengthen by the advance 
of time, and unite for ever the musical artists of all nations into one 
universal brotherhood. 








THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 
(From the Times.) 

A society bearing this title gave on Monday night, at their rooms 
in Harley street, the fourth of a series of five concerts, confined to, the 
quartets of Beethoven, and intended to include the whole of his com- 
positions of that class, The plan and its management being entirely 
in the hands of a few amateurs of music, who derive no profit, but 
rather incur, it is said, a loss by the undertaking, do not fall within 
the range of critical notice, but the history of the project, and the 
results with which it has been attended, belong to the art itself, and 
are worthy of being rescued from that oblivion into which they must 
otherwise soon fall. Since the days of Beethoven himself, and amidst 
the height of his popularity in Vienna, nothing of so exclusive a 
character as regards his compositions has been attempted, and the 
confining the project to those for stringed instruments alone is without 
any parallel. The London Beethovenists thus associated have defined 
their undertaking to be the performance of the best music by the best 
artists diligently trained for the purpose, in the presence of an audience 
limited in number, and able to appreciate it, designing thus to give to 
it a social as well as an artistical character. Pursuing this preliminary 
idea, they attached themselves to the quartets of Beethoven, as the 
most perfect of their kind and have divided them into five portions, 
each containing a specimen of his early period, his middle age, and 
that concluding portion of his career which the posthumous quartets 
have rendered so illustrious. For the artists, they selected Signor 
Sivori, M. Vieuxtemps, and M. Sainton as the violins, Mr. Hill as 
viola, and Mr. Rousselot as violoncello. The subscribers were limited 
to 50, with each a privilege of one admission, so as to keep the total 
number from any material excess above 100, and that arising only 
from invitations to be given by the managing committee to native 
and foreign professors of eminence not members of the society; the 
distinction, however, only to be conferred once during the season. 
One of the most remarkable features of the undertaking has been the 
accession to it, as subscribers, of several London professors of the first 
rank, whose disintereste# testimony in favour of their art deserves to 
be recorded by mentioning the names of Costa, Benedict, W. S. Ben- 
nett, Moscheles, Neate, and Kroff, who, probably for the first time in 
their lives, have paid money for admission to concerts and those con- 
ducted by amateurs! In the list of subscribers appears the names of 
several noblemen distinguished by their patronage and love of music, 
and scarcely any one who is not an amateur. Thus the society have 
fully established their third condition, and have brought together an 
audience on whom none of the beauties of the composer are lost, and 
who listen with the profoundest silence and attention. The zeal of 
the performers has corresponded with the claim thus made upon their 
best exertions ; each has engaged, we understand, in a careful study 
of his part, and no piece has been played at these meetings without 
having previously undergone seven or eight rehearsals. At the first 
and second meeting the violins were taken by MM. Vieuxtemps and 
Sainton; in the three remaining to complete the series they will 
devolve upon Signor Sivori and M. Vieuxtemps, Messrs. Hill and 
Rousselot retaining their parts throughont the whole. Even the pro- 
grammes at these parties assume a novel and important character. 
They are very neatly executed in lithography, on gilt-edged paper, 
with the subject, or the first bars of each movement of each quartet, 
in musical notes, with some appropriate quotation in prose or verse 
illustrative of Beethoven’s genius, and such facts as his meagre bio- 
graphy will afford .relative to the history or origin of each of the 
quartets. We shall decline, as we have already intimated, any-critical 
examinatiou of the performances, but having been admitted by special 
invitation, as the nominee of a subscriber, to that of Monday night, 
and witnessed a degree of enthusiasm and attention in the company 
present which exceed any thing of the kind within our recollection, 
we have felt bound to state the facts made known to us relative to 
this society, for the imformation of musicians generally throughout 
this country and throughout Europe. No tickets are sold, and the 
committee were pledged not to make any addition to the number of 
50 subscribers. The rooms are admirably adapted for the use made 
of them. The front or receiving-room is next the street, and in the 
drawing-room at the back, where the music is played, there is ample 
accommodation for the number who attend, while no sound from 
without can intrude to disturb that silence which is perhaps the 
greatest charm of all attendant upon this purely artistical celebration. 
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A DAY WITH VERDI, THE COMPOSER OF “ ERNANI,” &c. 
(From the Court Journal.) 


The following extract of a letter from Milan, dated 13th inst., will be 
read with unusual interest, now that the compositions of Verdi are esti- 
mated at their true value among us. I saw Verdi for the first time on 
Monday, and spent the morning with him. I had received an impression 
of him very different from what I found to be truth. I found him any 
thing but the cold and reserved person he had been represented to me 
—absorbed in his art, and taking no interest in any thing else. He 
received me with the utmost cordiality, and with an ease and grace truly 
French; and it was the same in regard to several acquaintance, who 
called on him while I was with him:—* We spoke a great deal on 
French music, and on the composers who are at present most in vogue in 
Paris; and I found that he knew and appreciated all our musical pro- 
ductions that are worthy of being known. Indeed, he seemed to take a 
particular interest in every thing French. He was very anxious to see 
the score of Felicien David’s Desert, which is about to be played in 
Milan; and, after having read it with avidity from beginning to end, he 
exclaimed, ‘ What excellent taste and judgment the French have! I 
expected to find their music obscure, and overloaded with notes, but find 
in it, on the contrary, the clear and facile instrumentation of the French 
school united with the simple and poetic melody of the Italian. Pray 
tell M. David how delighted I shall be to have an opportunity of per- 
sonally expressing to him the admiration with which his genius inspires 
me.’ In person Verdi is extremely handsome, and twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine years of age, with chesnut hair, and blue eyes that have an 
expression at once soft and vivacious. When he speaks his face lights 
up, and an incessant mobility of expression reflects the varied feelings 
that are passing within him. In short, every thing about him announces 
a union of frankness and sensibility. I asked Verdi to let me hear him 
sing that morceau of his from ‘I Lombardi, which I have always 
thought the most beautiful thing in the opera. He immediately seated 
himself at the piano, and sung with the most touching expression that 
beautiful composition, which he himself I find regards as among the best 
things he has done. The works of this young composer are so sought 
after in Italy, that they command their weight in gold, and he has 
already realized a handsome fortune. Yet his tastes are the most simple 
in the world. The room in which he works contains no furniture but 
four or five chairs, his piano, a statuette of himself, and over the piano a 
frame, to which are suspended three crowns, and within the frame the 
words :—Le chemin de la postérité. The moral and physical portrait of 
this young maestro may be drawn in few words. In countenance and 
person he resembles Donizetti, and, in a sort of morbid feeling, which at 
times besets him, he reminds you of Bellini; thus uniting (as he does in 
some measure in his compositions) the qualities of both those charming 
composers. Verdi is passionately devoted to all the arts, and he took me 
with him to call on the celebrated sculptor, Marchesi, who is one of his 
most intimate friends. We went through in detail the atelier of this dis- 
tinguished artist, which is, I believe, the richest and the most extensive 
in Europe. This charming day, of which I shall long preserve the 
remembrance, was finished by a scene so singular and characteristic, 
that I must relate it to you. Every body knows, at least by reputation, 
the celebrated tenor, Pasini. In the evening, after having dined with 
Signor L——, the latter persuaded us to mount to the roof of his resi- 
dence, from whence there is visible a beautiful panorama of the entire 
city. Just opposite to us, separated from us, however, by several streets 
and gardens, Signor L—— pointed out a person who was leaning list- 
lessly out of a window. ‘ That is Pasini,’ said he, and by considerable 
exertion of voice L was able to attract his attention, and exchange a 
few words with him. Suddenly—as if to convince us that his voice had 
lost nothing of its original power and charm, he began singing to us the 
celebrated ‘ Trema Byzance,’ which Donizetti wrote expressly for him, 
and the sounds of his exquisite voice reached us in tones as clear and 
resonant as brass, The chest notes in particular, la and si, traversed the 
space between us as if it had been that of an ordinary chamber or 
theatre. We applauded loudly enough, as you may suppose, and, to 
complete his triumph, the veteran finished by giving us the cavatina 
‘ El guiramento ;’ at the conclusion of which he shouted out,‘ So, I’m 
old, am I?—old! What do you say? Is itso?’ This singular scene 
had attracted to the windows and gardens of the neighbouring houses a 
considerable number of listeners, who, like ourselves, applauded with a 
furore only known in Italy.” 


Liverroor.—Mr. William Ball, of London, has been giving a course 
of three lectures on “ English Comic Literature and English Comic 
Ballads,” to crowded audiences, at the Concert Hall, Lord Nelson- 
street. 





sAusings of a fHusician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, Bnd noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 


No. XXIII. 
THE THREE STYLES OF MODERN MUSIC. 


Music, in the present day, appears naturally to separate itself into 
three distinct classes—the StimuLaTine, the Soporiric, and the IpEAL. 
As all of these styles recommend themselves to our notice by some in- 
herent quality, appealing to the feelings of the whole human race, it is 
obvious that the sooner we fully recognise this classification, the sooner 
shall we possess compositions, the action of which we can calculate upon 
with certainty, and the use of which every person shall fully understand: 
it is sometimes healthful to be stimulated ; it is also beneficial to sleep, 
and it occasionally does one good to think : let, therefore, the three arti- 
cles intended to produce these several effects, be made evident to the 
meanest capacity, and (like drugs) they can be safely purchased by all 
classes, and laid by, with confidence, for domestic use. 

It may be said that compositions are even now to be seen, the title- 
pages of whieh will at once inform you of the particular class to which 
they belong; and that others already exist, and are daily appearing, 
which possess a beautiful combination of all the styles. It is true that 
this may be the case to a certain extent, but, in consequence of the three 
classes not being definitely understood, it is seldom that the composer 
adheres thronghout to the feeling indicated by his title-page: a vocal 
composition, for instance—the “ Cradle song,” or “ Rest thee, my 
Billy,” intended by its author to lull the hearers to a sense of drowsi- 
ness, very often inspiring them with an irresistible desire to laugh and 
be merry—whilst another, written expressly to produce a stimulating 
and exciting effect, is very apt to send the audience into a gentle 
slumber. Again, with regard to the works which contain a combination 
of the three styles, I have ever been of opinion that they can never hope 
to hold a high rank amongst musical productions. In these inferior 
pieces we have, perhaps, an introduction, which leads us to suppose that 
it is written in the Stimulating school—then come three or four pages 
undoubtedly belonging to the Soporific style—this is followed by a little 
bit—a very little bit, apparently borrowed from the Ideal style ; and 
these several unconnected portions come upon us so rapidly, and are so 
extremely tantalising to the ear, that the auditors, in nine cases out of 
ten, are completely tired out before the composition is half finished. 
The fact is that these works are not based upon a true knowledge of 
human nature: man is not prone to slumber, having just listened to 
stimulating music; neither is he inclined to think, having just awoke 
from a refreshing sleep: the attempt, therefore, to produce these effects 
in succession is by no means philosophical, and will, most assuredly, 
end in utter failure. 

Fully convinced, from the facts I have stated, that classification is the 
only mode of remedying the evil, and that a due study of the three 
styles is absolutely necessary for composers of modern music, I have 
thrown together a few hints upon the subject, trusting that they may 
awaken general attention, and that others may eventually improve upon 
my hasty suggestions. 

The STIMULATING STYLE, as it is at present crudely understood, is ap- 
plied almost entirely to compositions inciting us to the ball-room or the 
battle-field—to the pleasure of dancing, or to the glory of dying, and the 
title-pages represent a number of persons cutting capers or throats, as 
the case may require. What is called our “ brilliant school,’ too, 
usually partakes of these two characteristics, and we have either a 
“ chromatic waltz,” or an inspiring march, with variations enough to last 
any reasonable man for a week. Now, although it is very well that 
music should be made a means of exciting the two feelings I have men- 
tioned, it strikes me as exceedingly absurd to allow the Stimulating style 
so limited a sphere of action: many social qualities might be called 
forth by these works, which would incite us to become better husbands 
and tenderer fathers, and do much towards making music a “ real com- 
fort to mothers.” For instance, an elaborate piece might be written, 
called the “ Marriage morn,” the object of which should be to urge 
young and available men into a declaration off hand, and to inspire them 
with a wholesome contempt for that modern system of remaining so long 
an accepted suitor, without the remotest thought of fixing the day. This 
composition might commence with the church bells at a distance, sup- 
posed to be striking on the ears of the affianced pair, as they are in the 
act of departing to pledge their vows at the altar: a placid strain, 
marked lusingando, might then describe the interesting ceremony ; anda 
sudden chord indicate the placing of the ring upon the finger: under 
this chord should be written ¢enuto, to signify that the ring, once placed 
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there, shall remain as long as life remains. As you cannot hold the 
chord on so long as this, however, some little must be left to the imagi- 
nation, and you may now take them back to their house by a pedale on 
the dominant ; taking care, as these are early days, to introduce as little 
discord as possible. A bustling little strain may now describe the acti- 
vity of the wedding guests at the déjetiner; and this must lead to a can- 
tabile movement, interrupted by occasional bursts of tender chords, 
signifying the leave-taking of the happy couple, and the sobs of the affec- 
tionate parents. The conclusion will indicate the happiness of the bride 
and bridegroom, as they are stepping from the door of their imaginary 
cottage ornée into an equally imaginary post-chaise ; and an enharmonic 
change from flats to sharps, madé on the paper whilst the fingers hold 
on the same notes for both keys, will beautifully express the idea, that, 
although to the eye they appear two distinct beings, they are, really and 
truly, one and the same. 

If any young man can hold out long after hearing this composition, 
the lady may depend upon it that he is not in earnest; and the sooner 
she breaks off the connexion the better. 

Many other equally beneficial uses might, of course, be made, of the 
stimulating style—a piece might be written to soften the heart and to 
open the purse, which would be extremely useful if you wished to borrow 
money of a friend: others might insensibly lead you to temperance, to 
honesty, to loving your mother, &c.— indeed it would fill an entire page, 
were I to enumerate one half of the feelings which, I am convinced, 
compositions of this class would call forth amongst a susceptible au- 
dience. 

The Soporiric STYLE is, at this moment, perhaps, more used than 
any I have named; but, as I have before mentioned, the composers are 
often totally unaware of the action of their pieces until experience has 
proved it beyond doubt; and, even then, they are often loath to class 
them rightly. The reason of this is, that the style has never been dis- 
tinctly recognised; and persons to whom sleep is strongly recommended 
by their physicians, have thus been compelled to purchase opiates at the 
chemists, instead of at the music shops, simply because they could depend 
upon their producing the intended effect. This objection might easily be 
remedied by the following means. As soon as a composition, un- 
doubtedly belonging to this class, is finished, it should be submitted to 
a fair experiment, in order to test its efficacy. This experiment must, 
however, not be made by the composer himself; as, if he were even to 
succeed in sending his patient to sleep by the first page, it might be sus- 
pected, as in the similar process of Mesmerism, that the operator and the 
operated upon, were in collusion with each other. The music-seller, 
therefore, or if he be not a performer, some person employed by him, 
should be selected for the occasion; as it is obvious that neither of 
these individuals are much interested in the result: indeed, it would 
rather be the object of the publisher to underrate its power, in order to 
bring down the price. As soon as it is fully proved that, by the aid of 
these works, sleep can be produced at will, there can be no doubt that a 
new field of action will be at once open to composers; and many who 
cannot now dispose of their productions, will then be the very persons 
selected as the most effective writers: compositions, too, of every shade 
of drowsiness, will, po doubt, be in continued demand :—the “ Afternoon 
nap,” for instance, is a pretty little subject, and might be made exceed- 
ingly attractive to continental visitors, who are accustomed to enjoy 
their siesta ; “ Twenty winks” is a catching title to gentlemen who, being 
much engaged in business, can only spare time to nod in their arm- 
chairs; and, indeed, I have little doubt ‘that, as soon as the Soporific 
style becomes duly appreciated, a certain quantity of it will be pre- 
scribed, night and morning, by the most eminent medical men of the 
day; and we shall see it properly translated into Latin, and written in 
their prescriptions accordingly. 

The IDEav STYLE is one which, in the present state of fashionable 
music, must be used very sparingly at first: as a sudden burst of light 
is exceedingly hurtful to the eyes, after they have been long accustomed 
to total darkness, so would a sudden flood of Ideal music be extremely 
prejudicial to the brain, having for years been unused to so powerful an 
excitement. I would recommend that a few pieces of this class be forth- 
with obtdined from some of our most intellectual composers ; and that 
all music-sellers should obtain some copies, and so artfully ‘mix them 
with the others, that the attention of purchasers should be continually 
drawn to the fact of their existence, Some choice specimens should also 
be kept continually within reach; so that, as soon as your custoimérs 
shall have bought some music belonging to the other styles, you cari 
carelessly display one of these sterling articles, and, with all the 
arguments you are master of, endeavor to persuade them to add it to 
their stock. It is by this mode of proceeding that the Zdeal style may 
gradually get amongst the people; for, with some little management, 
many persons, who enter a music shop for some trifling purchase, may, 
almost unknowingly. be prevailed upon to depart with some first-rate 
productions of the art—just as a lady, who enters a linendraper’s to buy 











two yards of ribbon, very often finds herself paying for a haadsome 
Cashmere shawl. 

The Ideal style must always be somewhat limited, as the brains requi. 
site to produce compositions of this class do not fall to the lot of every 
individual who happens to choose music as a profession: if, therefore, 
works of this nature should ever become sought after with avidity, it is 
positively necessary, for the sake of the art (or, to speak more forcibly, 
for the interest of the music-seller), that those composers who can write 
in this style should not be suffered, even at this moment, to waste their 
talents upon teaching little children to run over the keys of the piano- 
forte; but that, occasionally, their productions should be purchased from 
them, and circulated, as much as possible, in order to pave the way for 
the gradual rise of this much neglected species of composition. 

I have thus endeavored to show, that, although, in my opinion, works 
belonging to the Zdeal class must ever rank first in the estimation of all 
lovers of the art, many individuals, who have adopted, as a means of 
subsistence, the writing of music instead of law, or any other of the 
drier studies, may, by means of the classification I have mentioned, ob- 
tain a very honest and profitable living. The Stimulating and the Soporijic 
styles are always open to them; and experience proves that, however fast 
their compositions may be got ready for the market, they will be certain 
to find the demand fully equal to the supply. 








TIME’S PROPHECY. 
BY MISS SEDGEWICK. 


I’ve guided the whirlwind, and rul‘d the storm, 

Ere the stars had light, or the earth had form ; 

I’ve crush’d the strongest, have strengthen’d the weak, 
And wither’d the bloom of the fairest cheek. 

The plans of state rulers matur’d by me, 

Spread wealth, or famine, o’er land and sea; 

I’ve sharpen’d my scythe on the battle plain, 

And bade Death shorten the warrior’s pain, 

As life ebb’d forth for the glory of those 

Who neglected their friends and betray’d their foes, 
While priests bless’d the banner that wav’d its fold 
O’er victims that perish’d for power or gold. 


But many and mightier things are in store, 

For I’ve much to do, I’ve ne'er done before, 
The honest shall thrive, in Church and in State, 
Where they’ve not been very often seen of late ; 
Truth, talent, and justice shall rule the earth, 
Triumphantly soaring o’er titled birth. 

The blood-stained flag, and the martial crest, 
Shall crumble and fall from their place of rest, 
Where they've deck'd the pillar, and drap’d the walls, 
Of Religion’s temples and kingly halls. 

Gold, jewels, or rank, shall not be the prize, 
Display’d to delude the vain courtier’s eyes ; 
Bat cant and corruption shall be unknown, 

And Minp—the all-powerful—reign alone. 





THE POOR POET TO THE HEIRESS. 
BY GEORGE J. 0. ALLMAN. 


Beloved ! Oh would that thy lot were more lonely, 
So that Fate had not cast our lots so apart, 
That I might reveal the pure love that burns holy 
The deep-hidden secret that dwells in my heart. 
But thou ! ‘the world’s joys and its treasures possessing 
Never dreamest of one, who, with love ‘so sincere, 
Would yield up his life (and deem it a blessing) 
To save thee one pang-—to spare thee one tear. 


Thou hast beauty o’er others beyond all comparing, 
Thou art rich, but thy worth ‘twas my heart’s chain that wove, 
Yet I (and oftimes to a heart that’s despairing 
That thought will intrude) have nothing but love, 
Ab ! liad thy lot been poor, and ‘music rich, oh | how-gladly 
I’d give all to thee, to link mine with thine, 
Bat stern is the Fate that has doom’d me so madly 
To worship thee—for thou can’st never be mine ! 
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@riginal Correspondence. 


MOLINEUX, versus A SCALE BY QUARTER TONES. 


“ A man convinced nst his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.”’ 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Liverpool, May 22, 1845. 
Dear Sir,— 

Your correspondent, “ Musica,” is one of those to whom the commu- 
nication of knowledge is useless: because he has no understanding. I 
have proved that he has scarcely one properly founded opinion. I have 
left him with not one musical leg to stand upon; and yet the remainder 
of him continues its talking with as little real sensibility as you would 
expect to find in a dissected Polypus. “ Musica” is disturbed by my 
word “ notion.” What other word would he have? He deals in none 
but unsupported assertions, except by quotations from writers, who, as to 
the matter in hand, are just such dreamers as himself. “ Musica” has 
not supported, nor can he support himself, by any tangible facts in any 
of the assertions which I have proved to be false. “ Musica” deals in 
matters which I have proved to be extra musical. If he will take the 
advice which he gave to Mr. French Flowers, if he will prove his quarter- 
tone scale, say from C to C, by musical examples, I shall feel glad to see 
them. In the mean time, having taken much care in the selection of a 
proper designation, I am quite satisfied with the word “ notions.” 
“ Musica” thus far is merely a notionist. All his assertions are mere 
notionalities, which are unworthy to be called “ opinions.” Certainly 
“ notions” is the most appropriate term for them. 

“ Musica” is injudicious in his quctation of my “ eight different ex- 
tents of semi-tone.” There are at least two sects of quarter-tone scalists : 
—the horse-and-cartists, and the zigzag-ists. ‘ Musica” is a horse-and- 
cart-ist; and he is unwise enough to play into the hands of his oppo- 
nents, 

“ Musica” is uncandid in his distorted quotation about the quarter- 
tone. I have shown that by a consecution of two heterogeneous chords, 
the quarter-tone interval may be produced ; and I have shown, too, that 
there cannot be a whole scale or musical ladder by quarter-tones. 
I should like to see a musical example of such a scale; but I never 
shall. 

“ Musica” considers the system of meteorology which I mentioned to 
be nonsense. So it is; but it is the complete counterpart to the quarter- 
one scale, both as to its existence and the reasonings by which it is sup- 
ported. 

In the harmony from B flat, there cannot be a D sharp in the chord 
from F. In the harmony from C, either D sharp, or E flat, or both, have 
a place in the chord from F, according to the choice of the composer; 
and “ Musica” is without the means to prove that they are not merely 
different names for the same sound. 

Without the respectability of a single scientific leg to stand upon, 
“ Musica” has the insensibility to inform me that mathematics is not 
music, &c. I now have to inform “ Musica” that music is a branch of 
mathematics, and that it is very happily so: since this view of it has 
enabled me to show that the fictions about ghosts, fairies, hobgoblins, 
witches, &c., with the superstitions therefrom arising, are equally re- 
spectable with those about the quarter-tone scale; and to indulge myself 
2 the conviction that none but old women believe in either kind of 
them. 

Musical harmony is an aerial arithmetic, which I would strongly re- 
commend “ Musica” to think upon. This view of the subject would 
assist to redeem him from many absurdities. 

I am sorry to complain that “ Musica” has very impertinently intro- 
duced with a sneer the name of a gentleman whom I unadvisedly men- 
tioned in corroboration of a circumstance which every experienced 
musician knows to be the truth. I think with my friend, that, having 
been a member of the Royal Society of Musicians for thirty-eight years, 
one Of the first members of the Philharmonic Society, having been upon 
terms of friendship with all the heads of the profession, having written a 
great deal, and, withall, being of the same opinions with “ Musica” as-to 
the enharmonic scale, his name ought to have been alluded without a 
sneer. I think, too, that “ Musica” owes him an apology for his irreve- 
rency, 

Yours, truly, 
J. MoLInEux. 


PS.—I sent the above to you yesterday. This morning I see that 
“ Musica,” “ F sharp,” and “ Amicus,” have spent a little time upon me 
to no very good purpose. “ Musica” continues to be just as disinge- 
nuous as usual. Drowning men are said ‘to catch at straws. “ Musica” 
is in a similar position. “Musica” is dull of apprehension; yet some 
kindly star has led"him to notice the “ System of concordant sounds,” 





which arises out of each of “ the twelve equidistant key-notes.” “ Mu- 
sica”’ laughs; but I hope he will become serious. This is the only true 
explanation of musical harmony; and I hope it is destined to save him 
from being cut off in the midst of his utter ignorance. “ F sharp” is 4 
triple flat. Shabby, jealous, and shallow-pated as he is, he might have 
avoided the perpetration of a gratuitous falsehood, I have made no re- 
quest to the editor of the “ Liverpool Mail”—but what if I had? 
Alchemy is exploded ; another occult science about a scale by quarter- 
tones, has reared itself into its place; and “ Amicus” declares himself 
one of its professors. There is no quarter-tone interval in either of the 
modulations selected by “ Amicus.” At the second chord of the first 
example, the concordancy will be momentarily disturbed when performed 
by voices or bow instruments; but, as soon as re-established, the sound 
of the F sharp will be retained for its successor, G flat. The D Mat, 
and the C sharp of the second example, have also precisely the same 
sound. The changes are merely notational. This change is compulsory 
in the first example; in the second it is optional, I would recommend 
“ Amicus” to have them played or sung; and to refer to this subject in 
the first volume of Shield’s Harmony. “ Amicus” has wisely adopted the 
only method to set these matters to rest. One fact is better than a whole 
bundle of assertions. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Manchester, May 31, 1845. 
Dear Sir,— 

In answer to the letter of “ Enquirer” in your last, respecting Mar- 
purg’s Counterpoint, I beg to say that I believe there is at present no 
English translation of the work ; but that Mr. Stimpson, organist of the 
Town Hall, &c., Birmingham, is now engaged in bringing it out in this 
form by subscription. The price to subscribers is £1. 11s. 6d., and the 
work is to consist of two volumes, whole bound, in cloth boards. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, B. J. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Great Portland St., Portland Place. 

Dear Sir, London, June Ist, 1845. 
If you can find a corner in your much esteemed Musical World 
for the following lines, written at the request of a fair lady, who sent 
me the following comical title, which I have prefixed to the verses, in 

order, as she writes, “ to keep my pen in motion.” ’ 
shall remain, dear Sir, 
Your well-wisher and obedient Servant, 
J. A. STUMPFF. 


“ A sentimental lamentation of a much neglected, yet indispensible, member 
in the retinue of music, vulgarly called: 


A TUNING KEY. 
(In a@ comic mood.) 


Though I am neglected, and ever shall be, 

No Poet nor History ’er spoke of poor me; 

Of Harps and Pianos some poets have rose 
Their voice in high praise, in verse and in prose ; 
And yet without me, the piano would howl, 

The sweetest ton’d harp, would shriek like an owl ; 
Composers would never be able to hear 

What they have compos’d and written so clear : 
Ask every good tuner, and hear what they say, 
If ever I flinch’d, his ear to obey ? 

And yet when I am old, I'm thrust on the shelf: 
Therefore, while I can, I'll speak of myself. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
THE QUEEN’S PRIVATE BAND. 
Sir, June 2nd, 1845. 

I should feel particularly obliged, if you could give me any inform- 
ation respecting the Queen’s private band. Is interest required—and 
will the interest of a nobleman be of any assistance? Must one be 
more than a tolerably good player—and what is about the salary Her 
Majesty gives her second violins? I should likewise feel obliged, if 
you could inform me where I can procure some of M. Vieuxtemps 
solos. By giving the information here required you will oblige a 


ubscriber from Vol. 18, and 
pcia Your’s a te 
M. R 


(We regret our inability to answer either of these questions.-Ep. M.W. ] 
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Rebiew. 


A third set of “ Six German Songs’’—dedicated to Herr 
Pischek.—Mo.ique. (Wessel and Co.) 


Molique has acquired deserved popularity as a composer of 
vocal chamber-music. He possesses great facility, and a happy 
invention. His melodies are distinguished for character, and 
his accompaniments show the hand of a musician. His songs 
are capital specimens of the German lied. Mbolique is well 
known and appreciated as a first-rate violinist, and the greatest 
modern composer for the violin after Spohr. The elegant 
finish for which his short compositions are remarkable is not to 
be wondered at, since it will hardly be denied that the artist 
who can do great things well cap accomplish bagatelles much 
more gracefully than he who trifles habitually. We have often 
advanced this dogma, but wholesome truths lose nothing by re- 
petition. An artist like Molique, though he may not be 
always happily inspired, will neyer offend by common-place or 
triviality. An idea, in itself of little value, may be redeemed 
from insipidity by the artifice of the musician. The six 
songs before us, for example, are not all equally distinguished 
by fresh and original melody, but they are all presented in 
such a shape, that, though they may not delight they cannot 
offend. There are few composers who can adorn a meagre 
subject so artfully as Molique. His harmonies are so recherché 
and his accompaniments so neatly finished, that he often makes 
music out of melody which hardly merits the name. 

The first of the songs before us, “ Mother and Daughter,” 
is somewhat heavy. The words express the offered consolation 
of a mother to her daughter for the loss of her lover. This 
may account for the monotonous tone of the melody, which is, 
however, redeemed by a musician-like accompaniment. The 
key is F minor. The air, not ranging higher than E flat, is 
within the compass of ordinary voices. 

The second, “ I look round the world,” is a poetical abstrac- 
tion of visionary interest. The singer yearns for some bright 
land, a long way off, which he describes in glowing colours. The 
melody, in E flat, is expressive, but not striking. The accom- 
paniment is a well-conducted flow of chords dispersed into 
triplets, involving some new and beautiful harmony. 

The third, “ Cottage fair,” is a charmingly fresh melody, in 
G major, accompanied with exquisite finish. The poetry con- 
veys a lover’s apostrophe to a little cottage which contains 
within its walls that “ treasure rare” (to him) his mistress. 
Nothing can possibly be more pretty or engaging. Molique 
has completely caught the meaning of the words, which he has 
quaintly and admirably developed in his music. This song, 
one of the most attractive of the set, is a perfect gem of 
melody, and a model of artist-like treatment. 

No. 4, “ Faith, hope, and love,” the substance of which is 
plainly indicated in the title, has little to recommend it. It is 
an imitation of Spohr, and by no means a happy one. The 
subject is old, and there is nothing new to speak of in the 
treatment. The key is inG minor, the highest note of the 
melody F, The accompaniment betrays the musicianship of 
the author, but contains no other noticeable point. 

No. 5. “ Oh still my heart's fond beating,” is eminently the 
best of the set. This is the warm address of a lover to the 
mistress of his affections, and the enthusiasm of the poet is ex- 
pressed to fulness in the gushing strains of the musician. The 
melody, in E major, is enchantingly fresh and flowing, and, 
moreover, admirably vocal. Once heard, it lays hold of one 
entirely. It cannot be forgotten—so individual, so striking, so 
truthful is the feeling it expresses. The accompaniment is in 















the highest degree masterly and finished. Every progression 
is achieved in a new and charming manner, and the harmonies 
are full of exquisite and unanticipated combinations. We have 
heard that clever vocalist, Mdlle. Schloss, sing this lovely song 
with great effect, atone or two of our benefit concerts this 
season. 

No. 6. ‘* Come dearest, come,” is a serenade, in A major, 
worthy of attention as the poetical lucubration of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. The melody is exceedingly pretty, 
tranquil, and attractive. The accompaniment an arpeggio of 
sixes, is remarkable for the musician-like finish with which it is 
accomplished. Perhaps as a concert-song this serenade is 
likely to vie with any of Molique’s in popularity. 

The poetry of these songs, from various German authors, is 
skilfully translated by C. J. Riethmiiller, Esq., and very 
effectively adapted to the music. 

«*, In our next will appear a review of Mrs. Kirkman’s 
new treatise on harmony and thorough bass, a work of high 
utility and interest. Campagnollo’s excellent method for the 
violin will also be noticed. 

D. 








HMliscellaneous. 


Ancient Concerts.—The seventh took place in the 
Hanover Rooms, on Wednesday night, under the direction of 
His Grace the Archbishop of York, for the Earl of West- 
moreland. Conductor, Sir Henry Bishop; leader, Mr. Loder; 
organ, Mr. C. Lucas. 


PART L 

Selection from the Dettingen Te Deum .. .. .. «. Handel 
Trio—Miss Birch, Mr. Manvers and M. Machin, “ Fallen 

is thy throne” bet is Ma NS Millico 
Aria—Her Staudigl, “Sogno reo” Zingarelli 
Aria—Miss Birch, “Vengoa voi” .. .. «. «- «- Guglielmi 
Aria—Herr Pischek, “ Bald muss ick dich verlassen” .. Mozart 
Chorus—“ He gave them hailstones” .. Se" 3a Handel 
Mottetto—“ Ne pulvis et Cinis” ..  ..  .. «. «+ «- Mozart 
Aria—Madame Hasselt Barth (Fidelio)*.. .. .. .. Beethoven 
Recit.—Mr. Manvers, “In splendour bright”... .. .. Haydn 
Grand Chorus—“ The Heavens are telling” .. .. .. Haydn 

PART IL. m 

Overtitre (Eodgisks) 0. oa. Se ce oe ee Churubini 
Duet—Madme. Barth and Staudigl “Cytheron” .» Sacchini 
Glee— Miss Birch, Manvers, Hawkins, and Machin, “ Bird 

of the wildgrnent”” '.- -.. 0s. cc es cco cs, ss CReuMrex 
Air—Herr Pischek, “ Adelaide”... .. .. «. «. «» Beethoven 
Quartet and Chorus—“O voto tremendo” (Idomeneo) .. Mozart 
Air—Mdme. Barth, “Martern aller Arten” .. .. .. . Mozart 
Movement from the Lessons Bo Re eae ke ee Handel 
Duet—Mdme. Barth and Pischek, “ Der Rachlust”.. Gluck 
Grand Chorus—“ Gird on thy sword” (Saul) .. .. Handel. 


Vieuxtemps.—We have heard that this distinguished vio- 
linist has resigned his post in the soirées of the ‘« Beethoven 
Society.” We sincerely trust there may be no truth in the re- 
port. Next week we will let our readers knowall we can learn 
on the subject. The loss of M. Vieuxtemps would be a sad 
blow for the society. 

Master HorrmMann Anprews, the Manchester pheno- 
menon, has announced a concert for the 25th in Erat’s Rooms, 
Berners Street. 

Mr. anv Mrs. Securn’s morning concert in the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Saturday, promises to be one of the most at- 
tractive for the season. For particulars see our advertisement. 








* Madame Barth, owing to indisposition, did not sing. 
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Vieuxtemps and Staudig] are engaged by the Anacreontic 
Society of Dublin for their next concert. They started yes- 


terday. 


Mr. H. Wy tpe gives his annual soirée musicale, to-morrow 
evening, at his residence in Gower Street. He will perform 
a new pianoforte trio of his own composition. 


Mr. Georce StansBury.—This gentleman, well known 
as a composer and singer, expired on Tuesday night, at his 
house in Melina-place, Lambeth, aged fourty-four; his com- 
plaint was dropsy. Mr. Stansbury’s musical attainments were 
displayed at a very early age; when only twelve, he was a 
proficient on the piano forte, violin, and flute; and indeed, 
handled almost every instrument in the orchestra with success. 
Madame Catalani, while on a visit to Bristol (Stansbury’s native 
place), in 1819, noticed his talent, and engaged him (then a 
mere lad) to accompany her round the kingdom, during a 
series of concerts which she proposed giving. In 1828, he 
appeared at the Haymarket as Captain Macheath, in the 
“ Beggar’s Opera,” and in the winter of the same year, joined 
the Covent-garden company, having been engaged by Mr. 
Charles Kemble. At these theatres he continued several 
seasons, the double capacity of vocalist and composer. His 
exertions for the last four years were chiefly confined to the 
Surrey Theatre, where he officiated as chef dorchestre. 
Although in possession of a liberal income for several years, it 
is to be regretted that he died in indigence.—( New Age.) 


Mr. Henry Russett.—( From the Liverpool Mercury, 
June 6, 1845.) — This celebrated vocalist, than whom no man 
has been more deservedly popular in our town, has this week 
again visited Liverpool. On Monday evening he gave one of 
his favorite vocal entertainments, in the Concert Hall, Lord 
Nelson Street ; and, although this spacious building is capable 
of holding upwards of 2000 persons, more were desirous of 
admission than could be accommodated. Mr. Russell, for the 
first time, introduced the “‘ Song of the Shirt,” the words by 
the late Thomas Hood, and succeeded in eliciting the rapturous 
applause of the audience. Last night Mr. Russell gave a 
second entertainment at the Concert Hall, and appears again 
to-morrow evening, in connexion with the Saturday Evening 
Concerts, the committee for conducting which have presented 
Mr. Russell with a handsome, richly-chased silver snuff-box, 
bearing the following inscription: — “ Presented to Henry 
Russell, E'sq., by the Concert Committee of the Liverpool 
Northern Mechanics Institution, in testimony of their high 
appreciation of his talents as a vocalist, and in acknowledg 
ment of the lively interest he has always taken in forwarding 
- object —the elevation and amusement of the working 
classes.” 


Mr. F. B. Jewsow.—In our account of Mr. J. W. Davi- 
son’s late natinée musicale, the name of this excellent artist 
was inadvertently omitted in the list of those who were present. 


Concerts.—Our time and space have been so largely tres- 
passed upon lately, that we have neglected to speak of several 
highly interesting concerts, which ought to have been duly 
noticed within the last month. A few lines must now suffice for 
each. At the same time we ask pardon of the concert-givers, 
assuring them that our neglect has not been voluntary. 

Mr. Salaman’s Concert, in the Hanover-square Rooms, 
on Friday Morning, 16th ult., in aid of the Governess’s Bene- 
volent Institution, proved in all respects successful. The pro- 
gramme was excellent. Mr. Salaman, who is a first rate pianist, 





sustained the piano-forte part in Mendelssohn’s first concerto 
and in the choral fantasia of Beethoven, with admirable power, 
receiving the applause due to his merits. M. Sainton played 
a violin fantasia of his own with extraordinary effect—displaying 
the highest requisites of style and mechanism. The other instru- 
mentalist was Mr. Ellis Roberts, the Welsh harper. The 
vocalists were Madame Dorus Gras, Misses Birch, Dolby, 
Lucombe, Steele, M. B. Hawes, Salmon, Mrs. Chatfield, 
Messrs. A. Leo, Machin, John Parry, and Herr Staudigl— 
who supported an unusually attractive programme with eminent 
ability. One of the many gems in the concert was Henry 
Smart’s fine dramatic scene, “Estelle,” nobly interpreted by Miss 
Dolby. Two vocal compositions by Mr. Salaman, sung respec- 
tively by Herr Staudig] and Miss Emma Lucombe, deserve 
especial notice both for the excellence of the singing and the 
talent displayed in the compositions. Miss Birch, Miss M. B. 
Hawes and Madame Dorus Gras sustained by their perform- 
ances their high public reputation. Mr. Loder led a good 
band, and Messrs. T. Cooke and Salaman were the conductors. 
Mendelssohn’s overture, A Midsummer Night's Dream, was 
played with great spirit. A vote of thanks was tendered to 
Mr. Salaman by the Directors of the Governess’s Benevolent 
Institution. After clearing all expenses, Mr. Salaman had 
placed upwards of three hundred pounds at their disposal, for 
its benefit. 

Mrs. Anderson’s morning concert in the music-room of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on Friday, the 23rd ult., exhibited its usual 
fashionable and sterling attractions. The attendance was one 
of the fullest of the season. The vocalists included the strength 
of the opera corps, assisted by several eminent German and 
English artists, including Pischek, Staudigl, Miss Hawes, John 
Parry, and Miss Kirkham, niece of Mrs. Anderson, a pretty 
girl, with an agreeable voice, who made a very successful debut 
in two duets with Staudigl and R. Costa. Mrs. Anderson, 
whose acknowledged classical taste induced her to engage a full 
orchestra, sustained the pianoforte in an Jntroduction and 
Rondo by Hummel, and in the Kreitzer Sonata of Beethoven, 
with the celebrated Vieuxtemps, with remarkable ability. Mrs. 
Anderson combines a brilliant execution with fine expression 
and a large bold style. M. Vieuxtemps played the sonata 
magnificently, and won unanimous applause by his superb per- 
formance of a MS. Adagio and Rondo, with orchestral accom- 
paniments of his own composition, a work of decided merit and 
originality. The band was led by Loder, and conducted by 
Costa. It gives us the sincerest pleasure to state that Mrs. 
Anderson is recovering from her late severe illness—a pleasure 
which, we are sure, the entire profession will zealously share 
with us. 

Mr. O. H. Toulmin’s fifteenth annual concert took place in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on Thursday evening, the 15th 
ult., before a large and respectable company. A tolerable 
band performed with much energy the overtures to Der 
Freischutz, La Gazza Ladra, Guillaume Tell, and Fra 
Diavolo, under the leadership of Mr. O. H. Toulmin, Mr. 
Coote officiating as conductor. The two sons of the beneficiatre, 
Mr. E. O. Toulmin (pupil of Sterndale Bennett) and A. F. 
Toulmin, respectively displayed their abilities on the pianoforte 
and harp, in Moscheles’ Fall of Paris, (that ever-greenest of 
fantasias ) and a solo by Parish Alvars, with decided success. 
The vocalists were Madame Dorus Gras, (her first appearance 
for the season) Miss Dolby, Miss Birch, Herr Staudigl, Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. John Parry, who all sang with their usual 
excellence—encores being awarded to Herr Staudigl in Der 
Wanderer of Schubert — to John Parry in Cinderella — and 
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to Miss Dolby in the pretty ballad of Miss Masson, (eharm- 
ingly rendered by the fair vocalist) “ Come off to the Moors.” 
A duet from Semiramide, by Staudigh and Dorus Gras, and 
an effective ballad by Miss Birch, the composition of Mr. J. L. 
Hatton, were also received with unanimous approval. Herr 
Adolph Simon played a fantasia of De Beriot on the violin in 
masterly style, and Mr. R. Blagrove afforded much pleasure in 
Rode’s air with variations, neatly executed on the concertina. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Avbertisements. 





NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 
THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
IS NOW OPEN, 


AT THEIR GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, NEAR ST. JAMES'S PALACE, 


From Nine o’Clock until dusk. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





M. LEOPOLD DE MEYER 


Begs to amnounce that his 


SECOND AND LAST CONCERT 
Will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on MONDAY MORNING, June 30. 
Full particulars at Cramer, Beale, & Co.’s, 201, Regent Street, and at all the 
principal Music Warehouses. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


On Friday Evening, June 20, 1845, will be revived HANDEL’S ORATORIO 
ATHALIAH. Principal Vocal Performers—Miss Birch, Miss Rainforth, Master 
Sullivan, Mr. Young, Mr. Manvers, and Herr Standigl. The hand and chorus will 
consist of above 500 performers. Tickcts 8s. each, reserved seats in the gallery, 5s., 
may be had of the principal music-sellers; of Mr Bowley, 58, Oharing Cross; of 
Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross ; of Mr. Ries. 192, Strand, opposite Exeter 

1. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec, 

The subscription to the Society is one guinea per annum. Persons desirous of 
becoming subscribers are requested to apply at Exeter Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
hetween the hours of 8 and 10. 





MELOPHONIC SOCIETY, MUSIC HALL, STORE ST. 


On TUESDAY, JUNE 17, MOZART’S REQUIEM and a SELECTION including 
chorus “ How excellent,” Handel—Air, “Lord God Almighty,” Neukomm—Duet, 
“ O give thanks,” H. Smart—* Total eclipse,” Handel— Solo and Chorus, “ Laudate,” 
Abbe Vogler—Cantata, “ Ocean” J. L. Hatton—Air, “ O had I jubals lyre, ‘‘ Handel 
—Trio, “ Ti prego,” Curschmann—* Coronation Anthem,” Attwood. Princi 
vocalists, the Misses Williams and Miss Cubitt, Mr. Lockey and Mr. J. A. Novello. 
Tickets, 2s. 6d. Boxes, 4s.: may be had at the Hall and of the Music-sellers. To 
commence at eight o’clock. T. SAVACE, Sec , Tottenham Court Road. 





MASTER R. HOFFMAN ANDREWS 


Most respectfully announces that his MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at 
Erat’s Concert Rooms, 25, Berners Street, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25th, to com- 
mence at Two o'clock precisely. Vocalists— Miss Sabilla Novello and Miss Maria B. 
Hawes; Mr. James Bermett and Mr. J. A. Novello. Signor Giulio Regondi will play 
a solo on the guitar, and Osborne and De Beriot’s concertante duet, for concertina 
and pianoforte, with Master R. H. Andrews, who will also play a fantasia com- 
posed by Meyer, and “Carnaval de Venise,” with variations, composed py himself, in 
imitation of the styles of several eminent artists. Conductor, Mr. R. Andrews. 
Tickets, 5s. each, may be had at Messrs. Duff and Hodson’s, Oxford Street, and at 
52, George Street, Portman Square. 





MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, JUNE rue l6ra, at EIGHT o’Croce, 
Mn. Witson will give a selection of the favorite 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Song—-My ain Fireside -~Saw ye my Wee Thing?—Auld Robin Gray—The Laird 
pcan se Pog = / mt ley + per wi’ Wallace bled—Mary Morison—Get 
up and bar the Door—Farewell to Lochaber—My Tammy--My Nannie’ — 
Allister M‘Allister—There’s nae luck about the bm " ye pagare ts se 

Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 

Mr. Wilson has resumed his Entertainments at the Hanover Square R: 

Wednesdays, at Two o'clock. . att 








“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 
DUET, 
Composed expressly for, and sung with unbounded applause by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
The Words by DESMOND RYAN. The Music by CLEMENT WHITE. 
4 Price 2s. 6d. 


Published by PROWSE, C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway Street, 
Oxford Street, London, and to be had of every music seller in town and country. 





SECOND EDITION, PRICE 2s. 


“THE MAIDS OF MERRY ENGLAND,” 


applause at the concerts of the Distin Family b 
had of alk ; 


ate idccak pak hea. bg belay ashi Oaaeeete oo eal % 
Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 





MUSICAL NOTICE.—-MUSARD. 


THE ROYAL BAL COSTUME.—The following New Music composed for and 
performed by command of Her most Gracious eee M. Musard, at the Royal 
Féte given at Buckingham Palace, on the 6th instant, will be published on Monday, 
June 16th, by Messrs. COCKS & CO., 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, Music- 
sellers to the Queen, namely, No. 1, Quadrille de 1845 de la Cour d’Angleterre on 
Souvenir de 18eme Siecle, 3s. These dances were by royal command re three 
times. Minuet de la Cour, Is. Minuet d’Epaudet, Is., and Grand a by 
Gluck, ls. The three last pieces were performed by command four times. 

N.B.—To avoid imposition and disappointment all orders must state COCKS’S 
EDITION BY M. MUSARD. 


CONCERTINA. 


Just Published, complete instructions for the Concertina, by JOSEPH WARREN. 
Illustrated with Wood Cuts, exemp! the manner of holding the Instrument, 
and followed by an Appendix, with examples of an entirely new System of Fingering. 
Price 10s. 6d. London, WHEATSTONE, AND CO., Manufacturers and Patentees 
of the Concertinas, 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, where may be had, gratis, a 
list of reduced prices, and a Catalogue of New Music for the Concertina. 








Shortly will be Published, Price 3s. 6d., 
VALSE-MAZURKEKA, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
COMPOSED 


BY F. NORTON ERITH, 
TAUNTON, 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN COVERED STRINCS FOR THE VIOLIN. 
Cordes de Violon de Paganini in real Silver. 


JAMES DODD 


STRING COVERER, of Holloway, having been entrusted with the secret for 
preparing these Strings, as used by the late Signor Paganini, in his wonderful 
performance (by his only pupil, the Signor Sivori), now begs to offer them most 
respectfully to professors, and the public at large, as a desideratum, 
uniting a softness and brilliancy of tone, every other string in present 
use, and as one of the greatest improvements in the art. 

J.D, has also pre 3rds and 4ths, Violoncello, on the same principle, with 
plated wire, which he can confidently recommend. Testimonials From the most 

ed British and Foreign professors may be seen at the manufacturer's, 

May be had at Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street ; Purdy and Fend’s, 
Oxendon Street; Monro and May, Holborn Bars; Turner, Poultry; and at the 
Manufacturer’s, Image Cottage, Holloway. 





THE HARP. 
MR. H. J. TRUST, 
Professor of the Warp, 


(Pupil of N. C. Bochsa) and recently Conductor of the Music and Harpist to the 
Italian Opera Company of the Havannah, respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has returned to England to resume his profession as Teacher of the 
Harp. For terms apply at his residence, No. 20, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD 
STREET. The highest references will be given. 


DISTINS’ REGISTERED SAX HORNS. 


THE DISTIN FAMILY 


Beg to inform the Professors, Military Band Master's, and Amateurs, they now have 
a Stock of the 


ABOVE SPLENDID INSTRUMENTS ON SALE, 
AT THEIR BESIDENCE, 
No. 49, MANCHESTER STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. WESSEL & CO. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, & VIOLONCELLO. 

Series, No. 52, Fourth Trio, Op. 59, 12s., by MaYsEDER. 
———— 51, Third Grand Trio, in A minor, Op. 124, l5s., by L. Spon. 
—_—_--—-. 50, Fifteenth ditte, Op. 167, 12s., by RetssicEn. 
——_.——— 49, Second ditto, Op. 123, 15s. by L. Sronz, 
———— 48, First ditto, Op. 121, 13s. 6d, by Katirwopa. 

This Series contains all the best Trios by Reissiger, Mayseder, Hummel, and 
eighteen by BEETHOVEN, not to be found in any other Collection. 

The same TRIO$ also for PIANOFORTE, FLUTE, AND VIOLONCELLO, 
arranged by J. CLINTON. 

THE CROWN DIAMONDS, 
The Overture and the whole of the Airs, for Piano Solo, £1 8s. 6d. 
Musard’s popular Quadrilles, Solo and Duet, 4s. each. 


MUSARD.. 
QUADRILLES AT VAUXHALL. 
La Reine Victoria. 
Les Di la Ci 


Catarina 2nd Set from ditto. 
La belle Fermiére. 


BOSISIO’S 
WALTZES AND QUADRILLES AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
“ La Reine Jeanne,” “ La belle Poule,” 


“ Les Mysteres de Paris,” “ The Storming of Mazagran” 
“ La Esmeralda and Pensees d’Amour” Waltzes. 


MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Songs, Op. 57, dedicated to Miss Dolby, are now published separately, including 
the admired “ Zuterka,” and Three German Songs— 
No. 252, “ On song’s bright pinion ” 
253, ‘‘ All thro’ the wood ” 
254, “’Tis night ” 


MOLIOQUE. 
Twelve Songs, Op. 23 and Op. 25, expressly written for Wessel and Co.’s Series of 
German Songs, are published with translations by C. J. Riethmiiller, famong 
which is ‘Come dearest come,” by Pauxce ALBERT. 


H. W. ERNST. 





les 


Price each 2s. 6d. 





Grand Caprice and Finale sur “Tl Pirata,” Violin with Piano, Op. 16, 6s. 
Le Carnaval de Venise, Andante and Variations Burlesques sur “ Cara mamma 
mia,”’ Op. 18, 6s. 

CHOPIN. 
4me Ballade, Op. 52, 4s. 8me Polonoise, Op. 53, 3s. 6d. 4me Scherzo, Op. 54, 5s | 
2 Nocturnes, Op. 55, 3s. 6d. 9th Set of Mazurkas, Op. 56, 4s. 6d. 
CZERNY. 

L’ART DE DELIER LES DOIGTS, Fifty Etudes pour le Piano. (These studies | 
are intended to give freedom and extension to the fingers), being a continuation of | 
his celebrated “ Etude de la Velocité.” Op. 740. Price 8s. each Book. 

THALBERG. 

The two latest compositions are—3mz NOCTURNO, Op. 51, (dis) 3s., anda 

Grand Fantasia on the Grand March by Berlioz, entitled 
L’APOTHEOSE DE NAPOLEON. (0p. 58) Price és. 

*,* In addition to the foregoing works, W. and Co, have much pleasure to | 
announce that Mr. WESSEL has just returned from Paris with a variety of MS. 
compositions by 

CHOPIN, 
ROSENHAIN, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 


PIXIS, THALBERG and PANOFKA, LINDPAINTNER, CAMUS, &c.; and 
several sets of Waltzes and Quadrilles by 


BOSISIO, 
the = ) xpd writer for Dance Music of the day. The above will be published 
(Catalogues gratis.) 
No. 67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6s, 


GRAND FANTASIA, 


For the Piano Forte, in which is introduced 
TWO NEW WALTZES AND GRAND MARCH, 
Most respectfully dedicated to Miss Humphrey and Miss Sarah Humphrey, 


BY J. COHAN. 


The two waltzes are arranged to be performed thus ;—the first alone, then the second 

alone, afterwards the two together, concluding with the two together in th 
while a brilliant variation is the right hand. ‘ ee 
London: Published by the Author, at his lence, 26, SOHO SQUARE, where 
all the other compositions of Mr. COHAN, also his terms for lessons on 








LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


PLLA ARBDDDDLLLL LS 


GLEES, TRIOS, QUARTETS, AND MADRIGALS. 
(INCLUDING MANY PRIZE GLEES) 
Continued from advertisement of No. 21. 
Rule Britannia newly harmonized by V. Novello 
Pianoforte Score ee 
Sep. Vocal Parts ° ee 
Orch. Parts .. . 
Sweet rose ee 
Sweet soothing hope 
Sweet mirth (prize glee) 
Strike the lyre 
Sweetly ye blow .. 
Swiftly we fly .. ee 
See, mine own sweet jewel 
Since my tears .. 
Sport we . 
Stay, gentlenymphs .. 
Say, dear, will not you have me 
Sweet flowing river oe 
Soon as I careless stray’d oo oe wi 
Six favourite rounds, by S. Webbe, 4s. the set, or 
singly ls. each. These six rounds have a varied 
pianoforte accompaniment, each time round. 
No. | To the old long life. 
2 Winde, gentle evergreen, 
3 Hark, the bonny Christchurch bells. 
4 In vain would Fortune. 
5 Sweet enslaver. 
6 Che pena oh’ affanno. 
Smiling mirth (prize glee) oe 
Twelfth night song os 
"Twas in the dark and dismal hour 
Thyrsis 
The fields abroad es 4 ditto 
Troppo t’ affidi .. ar 5 ditto 
Thrice happy they ee oe ee 
The swain of the mountain e ee 
The fragrant painting 
The poet loves the generous win 
Venetian boatman’s song 
Vale of the cross .. 3 ditto 
Wood nymph (The) ps .. Streb. 
What are these? (from Beethoven) 5 voices 
What shall we sing? (new ed.).. 3 ditto 
Whither away so fast? .. 3 ditto 
Where art thou ? - 3 ditto 
What ails my darling? 3 ditto 
Why sit I here alone? 4 ditto Ditto 
Within an arbour wa «i Se. Ditto 
The following may be had in separate parts :— 
Dow anp, Awake sweet love. 
Vocal parts .. ee ee 
Festa, Soon as I careless stray’d. 
4 voices oe 
Score oe 
GranaM, The golden day. 
Choral glee 
4 voices be 
Score ee be es 
PratTTEN, Down in a vale, 4 voices. 
Vocal score ee 
Separate vocal parts 
Tye, Dr. Laudate. 
Vocal parts oe 
WALMISLEY, Sweet flowers, 
Vocal parts .. 
Separate vocal parts 
— Slow, slow, fresh fount, 5 voices. 
‘Vocal score ee 
Separate vocal parts 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
LONDON SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


ee ee ee 


4 voices Ditto 
Attwood 
W. Shore 
T. Cooke 
J. P. Knight 
Mrs. Mason 
Morley 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Guynemer 
Fesca 


3 ditto 
3 ditto 
3 ditto 
3 ditto 
4 ditto 
4 ditto 
4 ditto 
3 ditto 


me BD es BD em aD ED OO CD AD mH AD AD 
@Soaoocomoecoanesor 


G. Holden 
Novello 
Clifton 
Morley 
Ditto 

Ld. Burghersh 
W. Horsley 
Jones 
Webbe 
Hargreaves 
S. Bach 
Hargreaves 
G. Ware 
Walton 
Ditto 
Morley 
Ditto 
Ditto 


3 voices 
+» 4ditto 


3 ditto 


e- o. oe 


«- 4ditto 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 











MR. WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
Has the honour to announce his 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
FOB 
FRIDAY, JUNE THE 271TH, 1845, 
IN THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
VOCALISTS. 


Miss HOBBS, anp Miss DOLBY. 


Mapame DORUS GRAS, 


Herr PISCHEK AND Sicnonk MARRAS, 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
NEO Se 8 a) open a M. VIEUXTEMPS. 


- . »« MR. W. V. WALLACE. 
Who will perform 
SEVERAL NEW COMPOSITIONS, 
Accompanied by the Orchestra. 
Conpuctors —SIGNOR VISCONTI and M. DE GLIMES. 
Signor Marras will sing (by desire) “La Réve. 
Tickets to be had of all the principal Music Publishers. Reserved seats only of 
MARTIN AND Co., 87, PICCADILLY, 
(Chyrogymnast Establishment) 
Publishers of all the Compositions of Mr. Wallace. 


*,* Mr. Wallace has been compelled to defer his concert from the date originally 
advertised, on account of not being able to engage a full orchestra on the evening 
first intended. 


MISS CHRISTIANA WELLER 


Has the honor to announce that her 


GRAND EVENING CONCERT 


Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 
to commence at Eight o’clock precisely, on which occasion she will be assisted by 
the following celebrated artistes ;—Vocalists— Mesdames Eugenie Garcia, Rain- 
forth, Chatfield, Lionel Rodwell, Hill, Barrett, Matthews, Joseph, E. Badger, and 
H, E. Salmon; Signori Marras, Magliano, Messrs. Arthnr and W, H. Seguin. In- 
strumental performers: Pianoforte—Miss Weller and Miss Anna Delancy Weller ; 
Harp — Mr. Frederick Chatterton; Violin — M. Vieuxtemps; Violoncello — M. 
Dresehler; Conductor, Mr. Henry Boys. Stalls, family aud single tickets, may be 
~_ a all the principal Music warehouses; and of Miss Weller, 7, Half Moon Street, 
iccadilly. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERT MONSTRE, 
On FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1845, at the 
ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public 
that he intends giving a grand CONCERT MONSTRE, on Friday, June 20th (being 
the commemoration day of the Accension of Her Majesty), on the same scale of 
grandeur as those given in Paris, at the Jardin Turc, Casino, and Champs Elysées, 
in celebration of the Fete of Louis Philippe and other great occasions, as conducted 
by M. Jullien. The Orchestra will consist of 


THREE HUNDRED INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 


Embracing all the principal instrumental English and foreign artistes at that mo- 
men tin the metropolis, forming an ensemble never before heard, and presenting the 
greatest Congress Musicale ever assembled and never before heard in England. 
And in order to give full effect to this grand musical entertainment, which M. Jullien 
trusts will be pr d qualled by any thing of the kind ever attempted, he 
has decided to erect a Colossal Orchestra at the south extremity of the Gardens, 
where has been opened this season an extensive promenade, which will enable twelve 
thousand persons to hear this gigantic musical effect. The programme musicale will 
be shortly published and further particulars announced. Tickets taken previous 
to the 20th instant, 2s, 6d. Admission on the day to the Concert, 5s Tickets to be 
obtained of Messrs. Mitchell, Hookham, and Ebers, Old Bond-street; Andrews, 
Ollivier, Chappell, Leader, Allcroft, and Bailey, New Bond Street; Cramer and Co.; 
Addison and Hodson, Simpson and Moon, Regent-street; Sams, St. James’s-street ; 
Martin and Co., Piccadilly; Wadge, Opera-colonnade; Fentum and Hawes, Strand; 
Duff and Hodson, Oxford-street; Keith, Prowse, and Co., and Collard and Co., 
Cheapside ; _ Turner, Poultry; Monro and May, Holborn; Bates, Ludgate-hill; 
Halliday, Bishopsgate-street; Blackman, Borough; and at M. Jullien’s Depot 
General de Musique Dansante, 214, Regent-street. 


PIANOFORTE 














MR. & MRS. W. H. SECUIN’S ANNUAL CONCERT 


Will take place on SATURDAY Morning next, JUNE 14th, at the HANOVER 
SQUARE ROOMS, under the patronage of H. R. H. The Duke of Cambridge; and 
at which the eminent pianist, 


MONSIEUR LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 


will perform in conjunction with 


HERR PISCHEK, 

Madames Dorus Gras, Albertazzi, A. Shaw, W. H. Seguin, Dolby, F. Lablache, and 
Dulcken, (pianist to Her Majesty) Messrs. W. H. Seguin, Calkin, Arthur, Lazarus, 
The Distins, Richardson, Balsir Chatterton, John Parry, Conductor Mr. Lucas. 
Tickets 10s. 6d. each. Reserved seats. 15s.; to be had of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Seguin, at their residence, No. 43, Curzon Street, May Fair; Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Messrs. Addison and Co., Mr. Ollivier, Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Mills, Messrs. Leader 
and Cock, and Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, where programmes may be procured. 












GREAT CONCERT ROOM, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Under the immediate Patronage of their Ri Highnesses the Duke and Duehes: 
age of a i ig an # of 


M. BENEDICT 


Has the honor to announce that his 
ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT 
18 FIXED FOR . 
MONDAY, tHe 16TH JUNE, 1845, 
TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 
Principal Vocal Performers. " 
Mapvame GRISJI, Mapvame CASTELLAN, 
Mantis. ROSETTI, Mapame RITA BORIO, 
MADEMOISELLE BRAMBILLA, 

Mapame BLAES MEERTI, AND Mapiie. SCHLOSS, 
MapamMe DORUS GRAS, Mapame EUGENIE GARCIA, 
Mapame F, LABLACHE, AND Miss RAINFORTH, 

Mas. ALFRED SHAW. 
Sic. MORIANI, Sic. CORELLI, 
Sic. MARRAS, Sic. R. COSTA, Sic. BRIZZI, 
Sic. LABLACHE, AND Sie. FORNASARI, 
Sic. F. LABLACHE, HERR STAUDIGL, AND HERR PISCHECK, 
HERR OBERHOFFER. 
Ma. JOHN PARRY. 


INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS: 


Sie. MARIO, 


PIANOFORTE e ° M. LEOPOLD DE MEYER ayp M. BENEDICT. 
VIOLIN M. YIEUXTEMPS AND Sicnozn SIVORI. 
Frencu Horn Sie. PUZZI. 


Engagements have been offered to several other distinguished Artistes. 
ConpucTtoR . M. BENEDICT. 


Boxes, Stalls, Reserved Seats near the Pianoforte, and Pit Tickets, 

(For which an early applicatiou is Rone: | solicited 

May be obtained of Cramer and Co., Jullien, and A on and Hodson, Regent 

Street; Chappell, Mills, Nelson, Allcroft, Leader and Cock, and Ollivier, New 

Bond Street; Mitchell (Royal Library), and C, Lonsdale, Old Bond Street; Sams 
(Royal Library), St. James’s Street; and of M. Benedict, 2, Manch Square. 








THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE 


HERR STAUDIGL 


Has the honor to announce that his 
FIRST ANNUAL GRAND EVENING CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1845. 
On which occasion he will introduce some new German Social Songs, composed by 
himself, assisted by the following artistes :—Vocalists—Mesdames Hasselt Barth, 
Rainforth, Novello, 8. Flower, Barrett, A. and M. Williams, Messent, and W. H. 
Seguin ; Messrs. Manvers, W. H. Seguin, John Parry, Herr Pischek, and Staudigl. 
Instrumental Performers—Pianoforte, M. L. de Meyer, and M. Simon; Violin, 
M. Vieuxtemps ; Horn, Sig. Puzzi; Violoncello, M. Hausmann ; Oboe, Mr. Grattan 
Cooke. Conductors—Messrs. Benedict and Hatton.—Stalls and Tickets may be had 
at all ioe principal Music Warehouses, and of Herr Staudigl, 8, Tavistock Row, Co- 
vent Garden. 4 


MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


Has the honor to announce that his 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 


Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 
to commence at Two o’Clock precisely, on which occasion he will be assisted by 
the following celebrated artists :— Vocalists—Mesdames Dorus Gras, Lincoln, Dolby, 
and Herr Pischek. Inétrumental Performers—Pianoforte, Messrs. Moscheles and 
W. S. Bennett, who will perform a Grand Duet for two Pianofortes, with full orches- 
tral accompaniments. Mr. W. 8. Bennett will perfofm a Concerto of his own com- 
position. The orchestra will be numerous and complete. Leader, Mr. Loder; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Lucas.—Stalls and Tickets may be had at — principal Music Ware- 
houses, and of Mr. W. 8. Bennett, 15, Russell Place, Rit oy Square. 








HANDEL’S MESSIAH. 


This ‘sublime Oratorio will be performed on Wednesday Evening, June the 18th, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, for the benefit of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians. Principal Vocal Performers, Miss Rainforth, Miss Dolby, Miss Sabilla No- 
vello, Miss Barrett, and Miss Maria B. Hawes. Mr. Bennett, Mr. Manvers, Mr. 
Machin, and Herr Staudigl, assisted by the eminent Instrumental and Choral. per- 
formers belonging to Her Majesty’s Concerts of Ancient Music. The Public 
Rehearsal will take place on Monday Morning, June the 16th. Conductor, Sir H. R. 
Bishop. Leader, Mr. Loder. ; 





London :—Printed hy Goores Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
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said Published by George Purkess, at the ‘‘ Musical World’ Office, 60, Dean- 
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